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expedients of his predecessors, and that he thus created the firm
foundation for a new imperial system on which Constantine, in
particular, was destined to build. But, none the less, in spite of
changes and developments in details, his successors could not
deviate far from the main lines which he laid down. Thus it
comes about that the institutions of the late-Roman, or if we
prefer it, the early-Byzantine, State show a certain rigidity, which
was not so much the result of ingenious planning as the ex-
pression of an unavoidable development. When the very existence
of the Empire was at stake, autocratic absolutism became a neces-
sity, while the external pressure, which hardly ever relaxed,, and
the internal demands, made by the maintenance of the adminis-
trative machinery, led to a constant strain upon the resources
of the Empire and even to their exhaustion. In this sense,
Diocletian's financial policy, and the reform of taxation which
maintained that policy, were and remained the centre of his re-
organization of the Empire, round which was built up all the
inexorable fiscal system with all its consequences that in later
times was the hall-mark of this State. But, in spite of all, Dio-
cletian did not succeed in training the subject, who became more
and more a mere carrier of State burdens, to take a personal
interest in the political life around him. And so the State created
by Diocletian resembled, not the new house that he intended to
build, but rather an emergency shelter, which could indeed offer
protection from the storm, but in which the lack of light and
warmth became more and more obvious. But, in spite of all,
we can understand why it was that, after all the miseries of a
period that was often anarchic, a writer of the fourth century1
could still call him *the man whom the State needed/ *vir rei
publicae necessarius.'
1 S.H.A. Carus, 10.